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SURVEY OF CYZICUS 
BY ARTHUR E. HENDERSON, R. B. A. 


S HAS been stated in a previous article by Edgar J. Banks 

Ph. D. [see REcorDs OF THE Past, Vol. 1, pp. 304- 306], the 

City of Cyzicus is situated on the southern portion [facing 

the mainland] of what was once the island of Arctonnesus, 
now called the “Kapu Dagh” peninsula, the highest mountainous peak 
on the southern shore of the Sea of Marmora. 

Three sketch surveys of the site have been made previously, viz.: 
By Perrot et Guillame, by the British Admiralty for the chart of the 
Sea of Marmora, and by Mr. J. Rustafjell, F. R. G. S.; but it was 
decided by the British School of Archzology at Athens to have some- 
thing more definite, so in 1902 I was sent as a student of the school to 
make an accurate survey. Mr. F. W. Hasluck, M. A., another student, 
assisted me, and we succeeded in completing the circuit of the city walls 
and their environment. In 1903 I was accompanied by Mr. W. Peet, a 
student of Robert College, Constantinople, when we succeeded in 
finishing the topography within the city walls. 

The time at our disposal did not allow for contouring, but this was 
not important, for it is fairly well shown on the Admiralty chart. As 
seen, the city lay on a promontory site, being purposely chosen as insur- 
ing the burgers from attack from an enemy by land. The central, 
eastern, and western portions of the city lie on fairly level ground, but 
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not so the northern districts, for the tendency is a gradual inclination 
of the ground to rise behind the city. As it nears the “Upper Road” it 
increases rapidly, and northward from here the ground is much broken 
up by granite quaries, but otherwise it rises terrace upon terrace until 
a decently level plateau is reached stretching from the “Acropolis” to 
a point a quarter of a mile westward, where was once the site of a 
temple, from which a magnificent view of the lower city, lagoons, and 
mainland can be had. The width of the city is a little over a mile, 
and its depth generally over. half that, the whole circumference of the 
city wall being a little under 4 miles. 

A roadstead or channel (connecting Peramo Bay with Artaki 
Bay) just over a mile long and half a mile wide, separated the island 
and city from the adjoining shore. Unfortunately for the permanency 
of Cyzicus as a city the prevailing winds are from the east or west or 
up either bay, so naturally a gradual silting up of the roadstead took 
place, there being no river to wash the sand back into the sea. 

The first connecting link with the mainland was made when the 
Aqueduct was constructed by order of Alexander the Great to supply 
the city with pure drinking water from the Adrarteia range of hills 
on the mainland. Then, later, as bars were formed at either extremity 
of the roadstead causeways were built upon them. Probably the ship- 
ping then only used the western front of the city walls as entrances 
to the basin, now enclosed, and the central harbor. Movable bridges 
of boats and drawbridges must have spanned the moats. 

Exchange was the very life’s blood of the Cyziceans; commerce 
was their sole object. Their money currency was “standard,” so, of 
course, their harbor and shipping took precedence over political strife. 
Their fleets traded both with the Black and Mediterranean Seas, using 
their home port as the great central depot. 

They also carried on a large trade with the interior of Asia Minor, 
as a great main road comes down to the sea at Panormus (now Pan- 
derma) a few miles southeastward on the mainland. 

In later times, when the prosperity of the city was declining (Con- 
stantinople being in a far better situation and taking her trade away), 
two other harbors were constructed. The eastern one lay where a 
“Marsh” is now visible and had a channel connected with Peramo Bay. 
The western one is also still represented by a “Marsh” lying southward 
of Bal-kiz Serai, and was connected with Artaki Bay. Moles or break- 
waters still indicate their entrances. 

The tracing of the city wall was the most important and difficult 
item in the survey. I shall describe it and the city by following its 
circuit, but before starting should state that there are several kinds of 
masonry employed. 

I. Granite blocks laid in irregular courses, their interstices filled 
with mertar and small stones. 

II. Facing of rectangular granite blocks; the jointing is fair and 
the core of the wall is generally whitish cement and rubble. 
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III. Facing of long granite stretchers (as much as 7 ft. at 
cumes). The headers are not often more than a foot in thickness and 
are at times portions of marble cornices, etc. 

IV. Massive, but irregular, granite facing with coarse joints 
filled with white cement daubed carelessly over the face of the wall. 
This construction may date from the XIV Century defences of the 
Isthmus. 

V. Rough rubble building work with facing of small stones, 
which seem to be of late additions. 

A convenient starting point is “Demir Kapu,” a high and fairly 
well preserved tower built in style II in the southeastern portion of 
the city wall facing south. From here going westward the wall has a 
sloping escarpment down to the moat (now “Marsh”). The ground 
behind has considerable elevation, as though the moat had been cut 
through a hill, but grading downwards to another wall overgrown 
with brushwood running parallel about 180 yds. to its rear. This 
wall seems to be a continuation of the harbor wall and connecting it 
with the city wall facing Peramo Bay. 

The harbor wall is clearly defined on its outer face. Its thickness 
cannot be accurately measured, as the city is at a higher level than 
the “Reclaimed Land” below. 

Behind this portion of the city wall there are several high and 
extensive ruins, but they are so entirely covered with bushes and 

* scrub, growing upon the debris of fallen masonry and stones collected 
from the vineyards, that it forbids any surmise as to their identity. 

The ruin eastward of “Baluk Tash Road” has partly standing a 
semi-dome flanked by 2 smaller ones, but these are facing eastward, 


and, besides other indications, suggest something other than a Byzan- 
tine church. 
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A little further eastward near “Demir Kapu Road” an important 
find was made by De Rustafjell in a marble Hellenistic statue of a 
female. Mr. Hasluck believes it represents “Kore Soteria, whose 
cult, as we know from countless coins as well as of other evidence, was 
down to late Roman times, among the most important at Cyzicus.” 
The statue unfortunately has lost the head, arms and feet, as they 
were attachments, but enough still remains to show how beautiful the 
drapery was. 

There is another large ruin westward of the “Baluk Tash Road” 
about 200 yds. long and 80 wide and from 20 to 30 high. It is formed 
dy 2 parallel ridges with a depression between them. These ridges are 
connected at the western end but not at the eastern. Considerable 
vestiges and indications of vaults and substructures are visible, but 
with no ascents to them . 

Further within the city behind this ruin is what is called by the 
watchman the “Devil’s Own Country,” where there are considerable 
vestiges of vaults with water in them, huge pieces of masonry sur- 
rounded by stones and architectural fragments picked out of the 
vineyards. 

In the center of the Great Harbor, standing just below the wall, 
as though on the quay side, is the ““Baluk Tash.” Mr. Hasluck has 
made a special study of this monument [see Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, Vol. XXII pt. I, 1902]. It is cylindrical in shape and was a 
pedestal raised for a statue of the sea god Poseidon. It is of large size, 
as it measures 9 ft. 9 in. in circumference, with a total height of 5 ft. 
9 in., as given by De Rustafjzll when he excavated the lower portion. 

The « drum is adorned with tridents, 4 half galleys, dolphins and 
tunny fish. There are also 2 dedicatory inscriptions, and translated 
runthus: (a) “ ‘A thank offering to Poseidon of the Isthmus (dedi- 
cated) after the restoration of the long choked portion of the channels 
and of the lagoon at her own charges, and of the surrounding (quays?) 
at the expense of herself and her son Rhcemetalces, King of Thrace, 
and in the name of his brothers, Polemo, King of Pontus and Cobys, 
(by) Antonia Tryphzna, daughter and mother of Kings, herself a 
Queen.’ (b) ‘Till Tryphzna reformed the island, defined the bed of 
the channels and finding me, set me here, a statue dedicated to the 
god of the sea. 

“Do thou, Poseidon (look to) thine own bulwark and I will vouch 
for the 2 channels of the surgeless sea.’ ” 

It is probable that this statue and pedestal was erected during the 
reign of Tiberius, as later in the reign of Caligula she appears on an 
inscription as a widowed queen. 

Following the harbor wall westward we come to the spot on 
the map “Triangle” (where 3 paths meet). Here the wall is almost en- 
tirely buried, and extending northwestward from this spot to the 
stream is a portion of the city devoid of ruins or stone walls. The soil 
is poorer than elsewhere within the city bounds. 
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We now come to the southwestern portion of the city wall which 
has unquestionably been reconstructed as a Byzantine or Medizval 
fortress, reminding one of the great land wall of Constantinople in 
miniature. Here is the moat, the walk or lower rampart and in the 
rear the defending wall with towers, but here there is no secondary 
line of defending rampart with towers. And what strengthens the 
surmise is that much of the wall and of the towers is built in style IV. 
I could not find any vestige of how the aqueduct spanned the moat 
nor of its entrance into or passage through the city. 

Now, proceeding westward, we turn at right angles near the Bay 
of Artaki and proceed northward and crossing the little stream ( De 
Rustafjeell calls “ Kleite”), which rises in the hills above Hamamli, we 
reach an extensive ruin called by the Turks Bal-kiz Serai—the Honey- 
maiden’s Palace. 

This extensive ruin is composed of 2 large hexagonal towers about 
100 yds. apart. Their basements and the wall connecting them are 
of style III, but the superstructure is of IV, and certainly of Byzantine 
construction, as is also the ruin to their rear. 

From beneath the massive stone wall connecting the 2 towers 
and near a giant plane tree, which is a conspicuous land mark from 
many points of view, a stream of clear, cold water issues from a long 
stone-vaulted conduit. This stream is thought by some to be the water 
of Oblivion. 

From this point northward for some 250 yds. the city wall is only 
traceable by heaps of stones and shapeless portions of masonry. At 
some 150 yds. westward of this stands the largest and most important 
ruin in Cyzicus, namely, the colossal “temple of Hadrian.” This tem- 
ple was once one of the wonders of the world, but it was destroyed in 
943 with all the monuments of Cyzicus by an earthquake. It is now 
only a shapeless mass of debris covering 3 long tunnels, which sup- 
ported the Cella, flanked by one other on either side. These are given 
over to thousands of bats. 

The marble architecture of the superstructure has almost all been 
taken away and also broken up and burnt in a lime kiln on the very 
temple itself. Flanking the northern side of the temple was the 
“Agora” or market-place, of Hadrian. It had a length of at least 500 
yds. and a width of about 90 yds. There are records of a colonnade 
having been erected against its retaining walls. 

The length of city wall from this point to the spot where the 
stream enters the city is uninteresting, but from here to the “Threshing 
Floor” on the “Upper Road” it bounds numerous interior walls, but 
is of poor construction in itself. 

The stream (to the west of the “Threshing Floor’) emerges from 
a beautiful valley, with the city wall rising along its crest. In this 
length of wall, there is the only architectural opening that can be 
found in the whole circuit of city wall. It occurs in a piece of good 
masonry of No. IT pattern. 
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The wall continues northward for a short distance. From thence 
one overlooks the amphitheater in the gorge below; then it turns east- 
ward, still rising over broken ground to its most northerly and highest 
point, from whence it turns southeastward to the “Acropolis” and 
then descends with a steep decline to the “Upper Road.” 

The eastern portion of the city wall, between the “Upper and 
Lower” roads is still in a fair state of preservation. We see walling of 
Nos. I and II patterns, but it is difficult to date the portion projecting 
eastward containing towers and bastions. 

The remaining length of wall between the “Lower Road” and 
“Demir Kapu” has been denuded of its facing and is now merely an 
embankment. 

Conspicuous among the debris of ruins in the city is the “Theater.” 
This is of horse shoe shape and was restored and greatly enlarged 
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A HELLENISTIC STATUE FOUND NEAR THE “DEMIR KAPU ROAD,” 
POSSIBLY OF KOVA-SOTERA. 


and beautified in Roman times, but like all monuments at Cyzicus it 
has been stripped of its marble glories, some going to Brusa and more 
to Constantinople to adorn the mosques and mausoleum of the Sultans. 

Southward of the “Theater” are fine pieces of Roman marble 
mosaics as well as architecture built into retaining walls, while con- 
siderably eastward of the “Theater” is the foundation of a Byzantine 
church or monastery. Glass mosaics and fragments of marble street- 
ing can be picked out of the soil of the vineyards hard by. 

Outside, to the north of the city and picturesquely filling the 
valley, are the remains of a Roman amphitheater. The stream now 
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meanders through dense brushwood in the arena where formerly naval 
battles took place. 

At the time of making the survey, and doubtless still, there is not 
a single habitation within the walls of the city of Cyzicus, but it 1s 
entirely given over to earthquake stricken structures denuded of their 
glories and buried in their own debris; huge dykes made up of stones 
and architectural fragments such as drums and shafts of pillars, friezes 
and cornices, picked up from the vineyards, all kindly covered by Dame 
Nature with her mantle of prickly brushwood and scrub. Sandwiched 
in between these ruins and dykes are the finest vineyards, mulberry 
groves, melon patches, and fruit orchards in the country. 

Though there are no habitations of man, the city abounds with life; 
snakes and lizards of brilliant hues sun themselves, turtles and tortoises 
bask in the heat, gauzy dragon flies flit along the hedge grown lanes, 
while the stork keeps a vigorous eye on the furrow just turned by the 
primitive plough drawn by patient oxen. 

At times we could hardly hear each other speak for the croaking 
of frogs in the marshes and cicadas on the trees. Such is the present 
desolation of the once queenly city of Cyzicus. 
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BUSINESS HOUSE OF MURASHU SONS OF NIPPUR* 
BY HERMANN RANKE, PH. D. 


ROFESSOR ALBERT T. CLAY, of the University of Penn- 

sylvania, in a volume of texts, not generally accessible to those 

interested in Archzology, has offered most valuable material 

for a reconstruction of the history of the life and customs of 
the people living in Babylonia at the time of Ezra and Nehemiah. 
Taking into consideration the fact that a great many contracts, here 
published, were drawn up with Hebrews, who had become influential 
after the captivity, and that on one of the tablets of this same archive 
was identified the River Chebar, known to us in Ezekiel as the river 
on the banks of which the Hebrews lived in their exile, these docu- 
ments become also of special interest to the Biblical student. 

Professor Clay’s book, published as Volume X of Series A of 
“The Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania,” is a 
most valuable addition to the previous publications of the Department 
of Archeology of the University. The author, well known to Assyriol- 
ogists from his considerable share in the preparation of the preceding 
volume of Murashu texts, and probably the foremost living copyist of 
cuneiform tablets, has almost surpassed himself in this new edition of 
Neo-Babylonian texts. 





* Business Documents of Murashu Sons of Nippur. Dated in the reign of Darius II (424-404 B. C). 
By Rev. Albert T. Clay, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Semitic Philology and Archaeology in the 
University of Pennsyivania, Philadelphia, Pa., 1904. 
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The tablets were discovered by Dr. J. H. Haynes in 1893 at the 
beginning of the third campaign of the Babylonian Expedition of the 
University of Pennsylvania. Opposite the great Temple of Bel, on 
the other side of the Shatt-en-Nil, the canal which divided Nippur into 
2 equal parts, Haynes came across a room in an upper stratum (5.5 
by 2.75 m. wide) about 6 m. below the surface. Scattered over the 
floor he found 730 tablets and fragments, of which those published are 
apart. The room proved to be either the business place, or the archive 
room of an influential firm, which may be called the Murashu Sons. 

The documents had been drawn up in the interest of the several 
sons. They contain deeds of sale, rentals of houses, animals, lands; 
mortgages, bonds of various descriptions, as bailments of individuals, 
guarantees, promissory notes, etc., etc. The tablets are dated in the 
reign of Artaxerxes I., 464-424 B. C., and Darius II., 423-405 B. C. 
As Professor Clay has proved, the one published in Vol. IX., as the 
first in chronological order, is really the last; and belongs to the reign 
of Artaxerxes II. instead of Artaxerxes I., the former having reigned 
after Darius II. Concerning the quality of the clay tablets and the 
numerous seal impressions appearing on their surface, Professor Clay 
writes as follows: 

The tablets, which are simply sun dried, are made of very smooth clay. 
It is free from grit, which was removed by washing, preparatory to its use 
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for tablet making. This has increased its adhesive power, so that the tablets 
have the appearance of being baked, offering an exceedingly smooth surface 
for the writing. 

The number of seal impressions found on these contracts is very large. 
A great many are of rare beauty and indicate remarkable skill in the execution 
of the seal, or seal cylinder, by the lapidary of the age. It was customary for 
the obligor, judge or witness first to make his seal impression, after which the 
scribe wrote in proximity, either to the right of it, or above and below it, the 
name of the man to whom it belonged. In quite a number of instances it can 
be shown that before the names of witnesses were regularly affixed, the 
obligor or debtor had made his seal impression. The same is true with re- 
gard to the witnesses, who frequently made their seal impressions before all 
their names were attached to the document. In some instances, unless a num- 
ber of witnesses, or the judge or judges, left their seal impressions, the person 
or persons who received the benefits involved in the documents or upon whom 
the obligation rested, either left their seal upon the tablet, or instead, made an 
impression in the soft clay with their thumb-nails. The individual in whose 
interest the tablet was made, whether as a receipt for a cancelled debt, a lease, 
due bill, mortgage, etc., has not in a single instance left his seal or mark upon 
the tablet of the Murashu archives. 

The thumb-nail marks of both volumes, with but three exceptions, when 
accompanied by the name of the individual who made them, belong to the 
recipient, debtor or obligor. 

A special feature of this volume is the unusually large number of 
Aramaic “dockets” or filing endorsements. These are reference notes 
intended for the owner of the tablet to readily recognize the contents 
of the document. On the 132 texts of tablets we find no less than 25 
dockets reproduced. Professor Clay has made a special study of these 
difficult and often very faint inscriptions, which are either painted with 
a black fluid or lightly incised in the clay, and thanks to his untiring 
efforts they have yielded us a number of interesting results. 

In every instance where the name or names written in Aramaic are pre- 
served on the tablet, we learn that they belong to the individuals who receive 
the benefits mentioned in the documents, or upon whom the obligations rested. 
Naturally, the name of the second party might appear as well, but where a 
single name is given, it always belongs to the obligor or recipient. 

These Aramaic endorsements are not only of great value for our 
knowledge of the Aramaic script of this time, but besides, for ascer- 
taining the pronunciations of some of the proper names which are 
written with ideograms in the cuneiform texts of the tablet. Thus we 
find sh V sh for the god Shamash ( in the name Sham (w) ash-uballit), 
mrdk for the name Marduk-a, tbj for the name Tébija, etc. Of 
special value are the Aramaic equivalents of the names of 2 Babylonian 
deities, discovered by Professor Clay. "Vr is found as part of names, 
which are composed with the god Kur-gal, formerly read Shadi- 
rabi. The author compares the probable pronunciation Avurru 
(-Amurru) of the West Semitic god MAR-TU. On the other hand, 
the equivalent for the god NIN-IB unfortunately is not yet beyond 
doubt. Professor Clay reads anwesht, only the w being not abso- 
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lutely certain. The understanding of the name is not yet quite clear. 
The reading of the same by Professor Hilprecht, the editor of the 
series, asanr sh ch, and his conseqtient conclusions as to the meaning 
and origin of this name, associating it with the Nisrok of the Old 
Testament, will hardly appeal to Semitists, as the value of the last 
character being a ¢ (not cl) seems to be certain. 

In connection with the extensive use of Aramaic endorsements 
which evidently were intended to be readable for the owner of the 
tablet, Professor Clay expresses the view that Aramaic probably was 
spoken at that time by a large percentage of the common people in 
Nippur. Says Professor Clay: 

The Assyrian officials in the time of Sennacherib spoke Aramaic accord- 
ing to the episode with the representatives of Hezekiah, related in II Kings, 
18:26, f. The Hebrews in all probability spoke the Aramaic language after 
their return from Babylonia. Aramaic was used for filing endorsements as 
above, some of which are dated as early as the time of Sennacherib. Bricks, 
containing legends of kings in Aramaic, similar to those inscribed in cuneiform, 
besides quite a number of inscribed seals, weights, etc., have been found in 
Babylonia and Assyria. More than one-half of the contracts, in connection 
with the Murashu Sons, were made with persons bearing West Semitic names. 
The list of names in the documents of both volumes show that about one-third 
of them are foreign, a goodly number of which are West Semitic. Taking 
these things into consideration, are we not impressed with the fact that the 
Aramaic language was very extensively used in Babylonia at this time? Fur- 
thermore, it is quite natural to conjecture, at least that the Aramaic in this 
period was the language of a large percentage of the common people in Nippur, 
and that the Babylonian language, while still spoken, was on the decline, al- 
though for centuries it continued to some extent to be the literary and legal 
language of the country, as was the case with the Sumerian, long after it 
ceased to be spoken. 


To my mind it is even an open question whether the Babylonian 
language was continued to be spoken at all at this late period, and 
whether it was not only used for literary and legal purposes, learned 
and understood only by the specially educated scribes and scholars. 

Among the author’s notes on Palaeography his identification of 
the new sign tad (tat, dat), formerly read ad or even Bel, may be men- 
tioned. This is followed by an interesting excursus on arbitrary in- 
troduction of new values for cuneiform signs for convenience sake in 
the Babylonian schools of scribes. For AN-MESH (i. e., the sign 
tor “god” followed by the sign of plurality) occurring as an element 
in personal names, Professor Clay proposes the view that this writing 
was introduced for the West Semitic El., in connection with the 
Hebrew plural Elohim for “god.” Professor Hilprecht continues to see 
in AN-MESH the rendering of a West Semitic Eli, but contrary to 
his former view, he accepts the conclusion arrived at by Professor Clay 
that it is not the pronominal suffix of the first person singular, and 
now explains it as the scriptio plena for West Semitic ili, “god.” This 
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FISH POND LEASE TABLETS CONTAINING ARAMAIC ENDORSEMENTS 

The translation of the lower is, ‘‘ The document of the 
Nagariya lands which Hidura the ,son of Habsir gave to 
Ribat the son of Bel-erba for rent.’’ 


Translated as No. tI. 
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question is a very difficult one and does not yet seem to be settled en- 
tirely. It must be separated, however, from ‘NI-NI (-ili) in the early 
Baby lonian personal names, since this occurs only in genuine Baby- 
lonian and never among the frequent West Semitic names of that time. 

The element Jakhi indentified before with the Hebrew Jehdé, ac- 
cording to Professor Clay, may have been pronounced more exactly 
as Jakho, thus very closely corresponding to the Hebrew form. On 
the other hand, in the element Jama (pronounced Java), which is 
found in a large number of these names, the author recognizes the 
element Jak from the Hebrew personal names as the contracted form 
of Jahve. He offers 23 names ending with the element Jama, ec. g., 
Neate iad. Jgdal-Jama, Malaki- Jama, etc. All the elements in 
connection with Jama are found in Old Testament names. If Jama or 
Java represents the element Jahu in Hebrew personal names, then 21 
of the 23 names are found in the Old Testament. If Java does not 
represent Jahu, then there are no Old Testament names with which 
to compare these 23, most of which are unquestionably Hebrew; and, 
vice versa, we would look in vain in the Neo-Babylonian literature for 
the Hebrew names compounded with this very common element. Pro- 
fessor Hilprecht, in his editorial pretace to Professor Clay’s book, says 
that he is unable to recognize any god in tama, and that ‘he regards it 
as nothing else but the Hebrew ending yam, comparing Abiyam and 
Abyah, which occur in the Old Testament as name of one and the 
same person. He thus revives Professor Jastrow’s view, as published 
in the Journal of Biblical Literature, and says that “this Jam (a), Ya 
is merely the common Semitic Rufe sezffix ia, which at the bottom may 
be identical with the vocative particle ia in Arabic.”* 

However, according to what has been stated above, it seems 
necessary, as Professor Clay proposes, to connect the Yama (pro- 
nounced Yava) in these Babylonian names with Yahu in the corres- 
ponding Hebrew names. 

A few translations which are offered in the introduction, serve 
as an illustration of the contents of the published text. The transla- 
tions are followed by an analysis of new words and phrases found in 
the text. Some characteristic texts may be given here in Professor 
Clay’s translation : 


1. A lease of certain fish pool, in which the lessee, besides paying a stip- 
ulated sum, agrees to furnish the agent daily with a mess of fish. 

Ribat, son of Bel-erib, servant of Bel-nadin-shumu, of his own free will 
spoke to Bel-nadin-shumu, son of Murashu, thus: The fish ponds which are 
between the towns Ahshanu and Gishshu, belonging to Bel-ab-usur which are 
in the fields of the chief of the brokers; the fish pools which are in the field of 
the prefect of the hindanu (professional name) ; the fish pools which are in 
the town Natuel let me have for rent for one year. For the year, one-half of 
a talent of refined (?) silver; in addition, from the day I am given possession 





*As I learn from Professor Jastrow, he has now abandoned his former view, on account 
of the large number of examples presented by Professor Clay. 
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of those fish ponds for fishing daily, a mess (lit. fixed amount) of fish for 
thy table I will furnish. Thereupon Bel-nadin-shumu complied his request, 
and rented him those pools of fish, for the year, for one-half talent of silver. 
For the year the silver, 7. ¢., one-half talent, rent for those pools, Ribat shall 
pay to Bel-nadin-shumu, and the fish for his table he shall furnish. From the 
first day of Marchesvan, year first, those pools are at the disposal of Ribat. 

In the presence of Belshunu and Umardatu judges of the canal Nar-Sin. 
Names of 6 witnesses and the scribe. Seal impressions of 5 witnesses, includ- 
ing that of Rimunt-Ninib, son of Murashu. 


2. A contract made with an individual for the gathering of a harvest 
with a penalty attached in case the work has not been accomplished at a 
specified time.. 

“ TRANSLATION : 

Unto the second day of the month Ab, year first of Darius, king of coun- 
tries, the harvest (namely), which as the apportionment of Rimut-Ninib, son 
of Murashu, has been set apart, he gave to Ninib-iddina, son of Ninib-etir, to 
gather in. If on the second day of the month Ab, year first of Darius, that 
harvest he has not completely gather in, the produce as much of it as should 
have been delivered, Ninib-iddina shall turn over to Rimut-Ninib from his 
own possessions, and there shall be nothing for him and the farmers, as re- 
gards the balance of the harvest. . 

Names of 4 witnesses and the scribe. Seal impression of one witness. 
Aramaic indorsement: “Document of Ninibiddina.” 


3. A partnership agreement made by 2 individuals to farm certain lands, 
and divide equally the profits. 

TRANSLATION : 

Ninib-muballit, son of Mushezib, and Adgishiri-zabdu, son of Bel-erib, 
who had spoken to one another as follows. Let us sow 5 gur of seed in the 
field of rab-mun(?)-gu along the bank of Nar-Baltia, in the town Bit-Hadiia. 
They agreed thereupon together, and the seed, 7. e., 5 gur for a crop they 
planted. The seed, 7. ¢., 5 gur, Adgishiri-zabaddu shall measure and deliver 
to Ninib-muballit. They have sworn by the king that whatsoever grows on it 
shall be equally divided with regard to their profit. 

Five witnesses and the name of the scribe follow; also the seal of 
Adgishiri-zabaddu, and his name written in Aramaic characters. 


4. An agreement and its acceptance embodying a proposition to farm 
certain fields on equal shares. 


TRANSLATION : 


Shum-iddina, son of Puhhuru, spoke to Rimut-Ninib, son of Murashu, 
thus: Let me put 2 of my oxen with 2 of thine oxen into thy pasture lands, 
and everything, as much as in those fields grow, by our work of irrigation, is 
ours in common. Afterwards Rimut-Ninib complied with his request and 
gave him oxen and seed; ox for ox, seed for seed. They have sworn by the 
king that whatsoever grows in it, shall be divided equally among them. 

Names of 4 witnesses and the scribe. Seal impressions of 3 witnesses. 

















5. -\ release given by an individual to 
Bel-nadin-shumu for and on account of a 
claim for damages arising from trespass 
committed by the latter and his servants. The 
charge of trespass, followed by its denial, 
and then payment of consideration for set- 
tlement or release, is analogous to similar 
transactions of the present day. 
TRANSLATION : 

Baga’data the ustaribari, son of Bel- 
nadin, who spoke to Bel-nadin-shumu, son of 
Murashu, as follows: The town Rabiia, from 
which silver was taken, Hazatu, and its sub- 
urbs, thou hast destroyed; silver, gold, my 
cattle and my sheep and everything belong- 
ing to me, all, thou, thy bond servant, thy 
messenger, thy servant and the Nippurians : . 
carried away. Whereupon Bel-nadin-shumu a ee) 
spoke as follows: We did not destroy Rabiia, See R Bk 
thy town,from which thy money was carried, <A SA i tt 
and the suburbs of Rabiia; thy silver, thy 
gold, thy cattle, thy sheep and everything 
that is thy property, all, 1, my bond servants, 
my messenger, my servant and the Nippur- 
ians, did not carry away. Bel-nadin-shumu 
gave to Baga ‘data on condition that no legal 
proceedings on account of these claims which 
Baga‘data and one with the other made, 350 
gurs of spelt (7), 56 gurs of wheat (?), 50 
good large jars full of old wine, including 
bottles, 50 good jars full of new wine, in- 
cluding the bottles, 200 gur of dates, 200 
female sheep, 20 oxen, 5 talents of wool. 
Baga’data received from Bel-nadin-shumu 
barley, 7 350 § eal spelt ( ), cls ob gur They contain incised Aramaic endorse- 
wheat ( r), saa cae 50 gur ; jars, a ez 50 good ments. The upper and lower have thumb- 

nail marks instead of seals 

vessels full of old wine, jetty the bottles 

dates,i. ¢., 200 gur; sheep, /. ¢., 200 female sheep; oxen, i. ¢., 20 wool, 7. ¢., 
5 talents he has been paid. There shall be no legal proceedings in perpetiuo 
on the part of Baga'data, his bond servant, his messenger, his servants 
and the men of those cities, and their suburbs, which were entered, 
1. ¢., of Babiia, Hazatu and the suburbs? * * * by any of them, against Bel- 
nadin-shumu, his bond servant, his messenger, his servant and the Nippurians ? 
Baga’data, his bond servant, his messenger, his servant and the men of those 
cities, on account of that which they said concerning Rabiia, Hazatum, the 
suburbs of Rabiia, and everything pertaining to that property, none of them 
shall bring suit again, in perpetuo, against Bel-nadin-shumu, his bond servant, 
his messenger, his servant, and the Nippurians. By the gods and the king 
they have sworn that they will renounce all claims as regards those charges. 
Baga’data bears the responsibility that no claim shall arise on the part of “the 
men of those cities against Bel-nadin-shumu, his bond servant, his messenger, 
his servant and the Nippurians. 
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6. An assignment of a debt, with the security which was pledged for 
its payment, to another; with a penalty attached should the original creditor 
seek to recover against the security pledged. 

TRANSLATION : 

One mine of silver is the claim of Iadah-Iama, son of Shamesh-Iadin, 
which is against Sha-Marduk-ul-ini, son of Bel-nadin, and the tenant of his 
fief land, and their field. Their bit-qashti, cultivated and uncultivated, situated 
in the town Bit-rab-uratu, at the bank of the canal Harripiqud, is held as a 
pledge. The silver, 7. e., one mine Iadah-Iama, son of Samesh-ladin, has re- 
ceived from Rimut-Ninib, son of Murashu, charged against Sha-Marduk- 
ul-ini, and the tenants of his fief land; he has been paid. There shall be no 
legal proceedings whatsoever in perpetuo with Rimut-Ninib by Iadah-Iama on 
account of the field of Sha-Marduk-ul-ini. If Iadah-[ama institutes legal pro- 
ceedings against that field he shall pay ten mana of silver without legal process. 
The certificate of debt which was taken out against Sha-Marduk-ul-ini and 
the field, the pledged estate, on the name of Idah-Iama, is a guarantee (namely 
for Rimut-Ninib). 

Names of 8 witnesses and the scribe. Seal impressions of 4 witnesses, 
besides the thumb-nail mark of Iadah-lama. , 

Taking Professor Clay’s work as a whole, it must be said that it 
forms an excellent addition to our Assyriological literature and will 
be of great value for Assyriologists as well as for general Semitists. 
It is to be hoped that the author will continue his work in this direction 
and that the publication of the Cassite archives of the Temple of Bel, 
in the preparation of which he is engaged at present, will appear in 
not too distant a future, and increase anew the high reputation of the 
Babylonian section of the University of Pennsylvania. 
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BABYLONIAN WINE JARS. INSIDE IS COVERED WITH BITUMEN 
The one on the left has a hole, into which a plug or faucet was inserted, 
around which bitumen was smeared 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


A FOSSIL EGG:—A prospector recently discovered a remark- 
able fossil egg in the valley of the Gila River, Arizona. It is about 
the size of a goose egg and is so perfectly preserved that it must have 
been imbedded, soon after being laid, in a soft calearcous ooze which 
soon consolidated into a limestone. The contents of the egg have been 
converted into a bituminous substance resembling asphalt. 


A REMARKABLY THIN FLINT ARROWHEAD :—A thin 
leaf-shaped arrowhead has been discovered in the north slope of the 
ereat earthwork, known as “Maiden Castle,” Dorchester, England 
The remarkable point about this arrowhead is its thinness. Its present 
length is 38 mm. (1:4in.), its greatest width, 21 mm. (8-10 in.), and 
its greatest thickness only 2.5 mm. (less than 1-10 of an inch). About 
1-8 of the implements is missing. It is exceedingly symmetrical and well 
worked on both sides. 

ANCIENT METHODS OF WORKING JADE:—In the Heber 
R. Bishop collection of Jade and Hardstone Objects in the Metropol- 
itan Museum or Art, there are 2 specimens of jade which show some 
ancient methods of working this hard material. One from Gautemala 
is described as “Exceedingly interesting as showing that in pre-Colum- 
bian times, crude jadite existed in Guatemala or Mexico, that it was 
worked on the spot, and that the aborigines of these regions knew the 
use of the cylindrical drill.””. The other partly worked piece of jade 
from New Zealand shows several ground facets and saw marks, made 
in an attempt to remove a long kern or eardrop. 


THE ENTOMOLOGY OF THE SCARAB :—Professor W. M. 
Plinders Petrie in discussing the various species and genera of beetles 
which were used by makers of scarabs in ancient Egypt at the different 
periods, distinguishes 5 principal types representing the genera scara- 
baeus, catharsius, copris, gymnopleurus and hypselogenia. The char- 
acteristic forms of these kinds of beetle are shown in the shape of the 
head, outline on the wings, and the treatment of the legs. The use 
of these numerous kinds of beetles as models for scarab amulets is 
illustrated both in Egyptian medical papyri and in the modern folklore 
of Egypt. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE LOTUS ORNAMENT: 
—In Egypt, according to Professor Oscar Montelius, the lotus 
has been represented from earliest times as real flowers, often 
together with buds and leaves, or as ornamental designs. It 
is drawn in the realistic form, as well as in conventional shapes, and is 
often combined with spirals. In Assyria, where the lotus ornaments 
are later than in Europe, both the realistic and the conventional lotus 
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are found. In Cyprus and in Pheenicia, the conventional lotus often 
has a peculiar form, called “the Pheenician” or Cypriote palmette.” In 
Greece the lotus was used in the Mycenzean time, but became common 
in the first Millennium B. C., when it was used in combination with 
spirals, the realistic and the conventional lotus being employed. Capi- 
tals in the shape of the lotus-flower occur in Egypt and Asia Minor, 
{rom which evolved the form known as the “Tonian capital.” 


THE LATEST DISCOVERIES IN PREHISTORIC 
SCIENCE IN DENMARK :—The oldest period of the Danish Stone 
Age, only recently discovered, is earlier in time than the “kitchen- 
middens,” and much anterior to the dolmens, from which the bulk of 
the well known Danish flint implements have been derived. In a peat- 
bog in Western Zeeland we find many objects of stone and wood of a 
primitive order, evidently from an early part of the Stone Age. A 
careful study of these objects and of their position in the bog proved 
that the prehistoric inhabitants who left or dropped those implements 
must have been dwelling on rafts in the middle of the lake. 

It has been discovered, during the past few years, what kinds of 
grains of corn, wheat, and barley were in common use in the different 
prehistoric periods of Denmark, from the impressions of the grains 
of corn in the pottery. 

Special study has been devoted lately to the distribution of tumuli 
in different parts of Denmark. The Directors of the Prehistoric 
Museum of Copenhagen, Dr. Sophus Muller, who has been the leader 
in the cartography of prehistoric remains, has recently stated that the 
tumuli always follows ancient roads through the country, and that 
lines of tumuli always lead towards the fords of the largest rivers, and 
avoid the swampy ground. It is to be supposed that the people who 
were buried in the tumuli had dwelt near their graves but the traces 
of such dwelling places have been found at some future place. [London 
Athenaeum.]| 


EXCAVATIONS AT HELEIA (PALAIKASTRO) AND 
PRAISOS IN EASTERN CRETE:—tThe British School again ex- 
cavated at Palaikastro, the Minoan town which yielded such important 
results in 2 previous seasons. Mr. R. C. Bosanquet, the Director of the 
British school, says that— 

The further excavation of Block Delta showed that this was the Palace 
or Government House of the latest Mycenaen period. It has an imposing 
facade of huge ashlar blocks, and the general plan of the ground floor can be 
recovered. Some well preserved magazines yielded an important series of 
painted vases and some terra cotta figures of a goddess, in one case grasping 
asnake. Remains of 3 earlier periods were revealed. Fragments of an 
ostrich egg, found at a very low level, point to early intercourse with Africa. 

The main street was followed in both directions, and 2 low hills to the 
west and southwest of it were excavated. Four blocks of somewhat poor 
houses were opened up and yielded valuable finds, notably 3 delicately carved 
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ivory statuettes, a large bronze ewer, and a richly painted bath. An ivory 
plate carved with conventional crocodiles betrays indirect Egyptian influence. 

In the curious ossuaries of the middle Minoan period, we found seals of 
ivory and steatite, a miniature gold bird, and small ntodels of a dagger and 
of sickles. A very early burial place near the headland of Kastri contained 
beaked jugs of an exaggerated pattern and a remarkable clay model of a boat. 
A later cemetery, containing larnax burials, yielded bronze implements, beads, 
and vases like those in the palage magazines. South of the town a steatite 
libation table, on which are engraved 17 characters of the Minoan linear script, 
was discovered. 

In trenching the area within the Minoan town, Mr. Bosanquet found a 
broken slab of grey marble, inscribed with a Doric hymn in honor of the 
youthful Zeus. The lettering is of the Roman age, the composition genuinely 
archaic. It refers to his nativity in the Dictaean cave, and leaves no doubt 
that we have here the temple of Zeus Diktaios, the territory of which was a 
subject of dispute between Hierapytua and Itanos until the matter was settled 
by arbitration in the second century B. C. We may now restore to the plan 
of Palaikastro its classical name of Heleia mentioned in the arbitration award. 

At Praisos numerous architectural remains and fragments of 
inscriptions have not been found. 

A temple on the summit seems to have been demolished and its materials 
thrown over the cliff. It is probable that this was the chief sanctuary of 
Praisos, possibly the temple of Dictaean Zeus mentioned by Strabo. The most 
important inscription is one in the ancient Eteocretan language, which was 
hitherto known only from 2 inscriptions, both found on this hill, in Greek 
characters, of the IIT and IV Century before our ero. [Annual of the British 
School. | 


NOTES FROM ROME:—Coming back from Rome after an absence 
of several months, I was struck by the almost complete want of new facts of 
archeological interest. Whether it is on account of the abandonment of 
public works, or on account of the great heat which has prevailed since the 
month of May, or simply because the genius almae urbis feels in a less liberal 
mood in yielding hidden treasures, there is no denying that the official account 
of discoveries for the last quarter in the Notizie degli Scavi covers only the 
space of a tew pages. 

I need not go back to the announcement of the find of the pedestal of 
Domitian’s equestrian statue, which appeared in the press some months ago, 
and which was exaggerated beyond its real value. Kings and emperors and 
eminent personages were led to the Forum to behold a rude mass of concrete 
sunk in its muddy bed, as if it was a new and startling revelation, throwing an 
unexpected light on the topography and history of ancient Rome. That cube 
of the rubble simply marks the site of a monument which lasted only a few 
years, and was pulled to pieces and disappeared immediately after the murder 
of the emperor. In fact, had this equestrian group not been mentioned acci- 
dentally by Statius in Book I of the ‘“Silve’” we should never have had a 
suspicion of its existence. 

The subsoil of the Forum, at all events, contains a great many of these 
substructures or foundations of honorary monuments, columns, pedestals, 
single or equestrian statues. The one attributed to Domitian’s group com- 
prises 630 sq. ft., and descends 15 ft. below the pavement of the Forum. 
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One passage in the description of Statius has led to a discovery of un- 
deniable value. The poet represents Domitian as welcomed on his arrival at 
that precise spot by Quintus Curtius, the tutelary hero of the middle Forum. 
This passage proves that the two monuments, namely, the “Equus Maximus 
Domitiani” and the “Lacus Curtius,” were adjoining each other, and, to be 
sure, only a few feet west of the pedestal, a structure has been laid bare 
which form its outline and general correspondence with the accounts given 
by ancient writers, especially by Varro and Ovid, must be identified with the 
Lacus Curtius, or at least with a later substitute for the original basin. I shall 
not enter into a description of this find, because the press informs us that its 
exploration by Comn. Boni will demand at least 2 years. I can only say that 
the words used by Francis Morgan Nichols (Forum, p. 73), “A dry space of 
ground, marked off by a low fence, within which, in Ovid’s time, an altar was 
included,” describe to perfection the general aspect of the place. 

Another point of discussion which I mean to avoid is the one concerning 
the find of a stone receptacle in the mass of concrete just described containing 
5 vases of so-called prehistoric make. The receptacle is composed of a block 
of travertine roughly hollowed out and covered with a horizontal slab of the 
same material. It is embedded in the east side of the cube forming the founda- 
tion of the pedestal. The 5 vases are identical in shape, in the roughness of 
make and decoration, and in the quality of the clay, with those discovered in 
the early tombs of the Septimontium or in the cemetery of Alba Longa. In 
other words, the vases belong to a period 8 or 9 centuries older than the age 
of Domitian. Specialists disagree as to the meaning of this curious find. 
Some suppose that the workmen employed in the construction of this monu- 
ment must have accidentally come across an archaic grave, the contents of 
which were collected and preserved with due reverence. Others think that the 
5 goblets represent the sacred implements used by the College of Pontiffs on 
the day of the laying of the foundation-stone. Both theories are open to 
serious objections, the respective value of which I do not think it possible to 
discuss in a letter devoted to the plain statement of facts. 

We know from Livy that in the year 448 of Rome, 306 B. C., the consul, 
©. Marcius Tremulus, having celebrated a triumph after the subjugation of 
the district of the Hernici, the Senate decreed an equestrian statue to be 
erected to him in the Forum, before the steps of the Temple of Castor and 
Pollux. We know, also, that the statue, seen and mentioned by Cicero, had 
ceased to exist at the time of Pliny. The court of the pedestal of this venerable 
monument has lately come to light in the exact place assigned to it by the 
above-mentioned writers. 

Near the northeast corner of Michaelangelo’s cloisters in the Certosa di 
Termini (Baths of Diocletian) a headless Hermz has been found, set as a 
curb stone on the paved road which surrounds the baths themselves. The 
loss of the head is to be particularly regretted, because it represents the features 
of Quintus Ennius, the celebrated poet from Calabria, who taught Cato the 
Greek language while the latter was governor of Sardinia, and who originated 
the strange fashion of doubling the consonants in the Latin language. Ovid 
rightly calls him “Ennius ingenio maximus arte rudis,” because the literary 
form and the inelegant style of his writings do not correspond with the nobility 
of his conceptions. Having been brought to a premature death by gout, pro- 
duced by excessive drinking, in the year 169 B. C., he was buried in the tomb 
of the Scipios, outside the Porta Capena, where a statue was raised to him, 
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together with those of Publius and Lucius Cornelii. The Hermz just found 
at the Baths of Diocletian would have proved invaluable if whole, because it 
would have supplied us, for the first time, with the authentic features of 
Ennius, which are virtually unknown, because the well-known amethyst marked 
with the initials Q. F. and the bust illustrated by Bernouilli (Ron. Ikonogi,”’ 
i 234) are documents the iconographic value of which has not yet been fully 
demonstrated. ; 

The excavations of the Ara Pacis Augustz in the cellars of the Palazzo 
Frano-Almagia, at the corner of the Via del Corso and the Via in Lucina, 
have been given up for want of funds. During the last period of the search the 
whole front of the inclosure facing the Via Flaminia had been laid bare, to- 
gether with many fragments of the beautiful panels representing the inaugural 
procession. The best piece contains the upper half of 6 personages of the 
imperial Court wearing the insignia of priesthood, and following Augustus 
on his way to the altar. A few feet west of the Ara, behind the apse of the 
church of S. Lorenzo in Lucina, the remains of a private house of the IV Cen- 
tury after Christ have been dug out. In another cellar of the same Fiano 
palace, there is a room with a mosaic pavement, which in its color and pattern 
and the size of the tesserz recalls those of the Baths of Diocletian. This house, 
contemporary with or not much later than the freedom given to the Church by 
Constantine, is probably the original Titulus Lucinz, where Damascus was 
elected Pope in 366, and where, according to tradition, dwelt the ubiquitous 
matron Lucina. 

In the foundations of a new building at the corner of the Viale Prin- 
cipessa Margherita and the Piazza Guglielmo Pepe, on the Esquiline, frag- 
ments of a monument have been brought to light, dedicated in 197 A. D. to 
Caracalla, not yet emperor, by Verginius Gallus, who had obtained the consul- 
ship through his liberality. The inscription is interesting in this sense, that it 
reveals for the first time the family name of Gallus, who had been wrongly 
supposed by Borghesi to be either Lucius Aurelius Gallus, governor of Meesia, 
or Caius Julius Gallus, governor of Dacia. 

The exploration of the site of Norba has been brought to a close, after a 
campaign of 2 years, with the official announcement that the venerable strong- 
hold, commanding the whole extent of the Pontine district from that lofty 
spur of the Lepine range, does not belong to prehistoric or pelasgic ages, but 
was founded and fortified only at the end of the V or at the beginning of the 
IV Century B. C. The most noticeable edifice of this city is the Temple of 
Juno Lucina, which must have been held in great veneration, to judge from 
the quantity and quality of the votive objects gathered in the neighboring 
favessee. The best are a bronze statuette representing a priestess with a dove 
in the left hand, and another of Juno Lucina, with a patera in the right and a 
bunch of flowers in the left hand, both the works of Campanian artists, en- 
deavoring to imitate pure Greek originals. There are also certain votive tablets 
put up by 3 members of the Rutilian family, and written in that uncouth style 
which stands to the Latin language in the same ratio as the dialect of the 
present ciociari stands to pure Italian.—Rodolfo Lanciani, in the London 
Athenaeym. 
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